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political duty, with the moral effect that it exerts on the
personality, cannot be absolutely constant It is naturally
most developed where a man's public occupation and his
private occupation are the same. Hence positions of this
nature are especially fitted to keep the sense of duty and
public spirit constantly alive; and the more influence and
responsibility a man lias, the greater the moral effect upon
him. It would be absurd to expect from the humble labour-
ing man, or the artist living in a world of fancies, the same
incessantly active interest in questions affecting the general
welfare that is the boundcn duty of public officials and
politicians.

The development of political virtues through the influence
of certain professions thus appears to partake of the nature
of a special privilege belon^inj; to certain favoured in-
dividuals. It is the inure important that there should exist
certain duties and rights which are common to all citizens,
and which from time to time recall his public function to
each individual. We find the rule holding good here that
the greater the duty imposed on the individual, the stronger
will be the tie of moral sentiment that binds him to the
object of his duty. This rule is strikingly confirmed by
the enormous differences that exist in the ethical influence
exerted by the various civic rights and duties on the develop-
ment of public spirit and patriotism. The exercise of the
franchise, the payment of taxes, the duty of assuming certain
honorary offices have ordinarily, aside from the fact that they
are for the most part restricted to certain classes, a doubtful
influence, because many of these duties are merely tem-
porary, while others, like taxation, emphasise the personally
onerous aspect of duty* So that it is certainly a mistaken
speculation that expects an increase of patriotism to result
from imposing on the poorest classes the duty of paying
taxes.
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